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of defiance to their mischievous exercise,
throwing their bulwarks, by profane writers, natural
reason, and common experience." The book in no
way agreed with Sidney's views, and Gosson was, as
Spenser informed Harvey in October, " for his labour
scorned, if at least it be in the goodness of that
nature to scorn: such folly is it not to regard afore-
hand the inclination and quality of him to whom we
dedicate our books/*

Whatever scorn Sidney may have felt he seems to
have kindly kept from the knowledge of Gosson,
who, in his ignorant boldness, dedicated to him in
November another book, " The Ephemerides of
Phialo." "I cannot," he here said, "but acknowl-
edge my safety in your worship's patronage, and
offer you * Phialo/ my chiefest jewel, as a manifest
pledge of my thankful heart."

We may readily imagine that, instead of scorning
the poor author, Sidney, poor enough himself, sent
him a handsome present for his pains, one of the
kind then generally looked for by book-writers from
those they complimented with dedications. But
Sidney was not converted by " The School of
Abuse." On the contrary, he wrote in reply to it
" The Defence of Poesy," which is also known as
" An Apology for Poetry." *

The polished style and sober judgments on most
of the subjects touched upon in this treatise might

* It was published under both titles, in separate editions, in 1595.
Some critics now prefer to call it "An Apology for Poetry " ; "but
Sidney himself says, in his opening paragraph: " I have just cause
to make a pitiful Defence of poor Poetry."